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THE SCEPTICISMS OF DAVID HUME 


I 


AVID Hume called himself a sceptic. Parts of his writings do 

not bear him out. In the Introduction to the Treatise he 
writes: ‘‘In pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of hu- 
man nature, we in effect propose a complete system of the sciences, 
built on a foundation almost entirely new, and the only one upon 
which they can stand with any security.’’ This is not the proposal 
of a sceptic, as the term is usually understood. The last sentence 
of this same introduction reads: ‘‘Where experiments of this kind 
[from a cautious observation of human life . . . as they appear in 
the common course of the world . . .] are judiciously collected and 
compared, we may hope to establish on them a science which will 
not be inferior in certainty, and will be much superior in utility, to 
any other of human comprehension.’’ He does not seem to have 
been a sceptic by original intention. Lest these proposals be put 
down to youthful optimism later to be transformed into a sceptical 
attitude by his failure to achieve their fulfillment, it would be well 
to recall the much-quoted last sentences of the Enquiry, his mature 
reconsideration of the Treatise, in which he specifically exempts from 
‘sophistry and illusion,’’ ‘‘any abstract reasoning concerning quan- 
tity or number’’ and ‘‘any experimental reasoning concerning mat- 
ter of fact and existence.’’ This conclusion follows immediately 
upon an extended discussion of scepticisms in general and his own 
scepticism in particular. 

Many students of Hume, with these and other similar passages 
before them, have preferred to ignore his self-styled scepticism. 
They regard him important primarily as a positive thinker, his 
‘naturalism ’’ as a phase of the awakening romantic or positivist 
trends; or they find that his ascription of substantiality to percep- 
tions (that they need nothing in order to their existence) makes him 
a reluctant forerunner of modern realism. Still, the textbooks 
(based on Hume’s own insistence) have preserved the tradition that 
his significant contribution to the history of ideas lies in his scep- 
ticism, in his doubts concerning the propriety of certain inferences 
leading to the belief in necessary connection, and in the implications 
of those doubts. : 

Hume, in the concluding section of the Enquiry mentioned above, 
tried to anticipate and resolve such confusion by distinguishing 
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various scepticisms with an end to specifying his own. He there 
lays down two major types: antecedent and consequent scepticisms, 
with two subtypes of each: the excessive and the moderate (or miti- 
gated). The excessive antecedent scepticism is Descartes’ (to-day 
would he say Santayana’s?), the philosophy which attempts at its 
inception to doubt everything. Hume properly observes that this 
attitude is unattainable, and if (per impossible) attainable, then 
incurable. The moderate antecedent scepticism is mere initial cau- 
tion, shared, at least in intent, by all who attempt the intellectual 
enterprise. The excessive consequent scepticism is Pyrrhonism, 
‘‘when men are supposed to have discovered either the absolute 
fallaciousness of their mental faculties, or their unfitness to reach 
any fixed determination in all those curious subjects of speculation, 
about which they are commonly employed.’’ Scepticism here plays 
off the various established criteria of knowledge against each other, 
to the common ruin of all. Pyrrhonism Hume held to be logically 
irrefutable, but psychologically untenable for more than very short 
and intense periods. Furthermore ‘‘no durable good [to society] 
can ever result from it.’’ It serves but one useful function: that 
of a disciplinary prelude to the moderate consequent scepticism. 
Much of Hume’s own thinking is, however, avowedly Pyrrhonian, 
defended as a proper antidote to the dogmatism and ‘‘enthusiasm”’ 
against which he directed his efforts. In the end, however, he 
stands on the mitigated scepticism which limits our enquiries ‘‘to 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity and number and experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence.’’ These 
last are open to Pyrrhonian refutations, but quite uselessly so, for 
mankind must ‘‘act and reason and believe; though they are not 
able, by their most diligent enquiry, to satisfy themselves concerning 
the foundation of these operations.’’ In summary, then, Hume 
owns himself a sceptic only in respect to those beliefs whose subject- 
matter concerns existence, and which transcend experimental in- 
quiries leading to probable conclusions. These declarations were 
intended to harmonize his avowed scepticism and his positive scien- 
tific intentions. 


II 


Are we justified, however, in accepting Hume’s dicta as final in 
the matter? The resolution does not appear to me to embrace all 
the elements of the conflict. Two portions, at least, of his work 
remain outside the harmony. One is the ‘‘Conclusion of this Book”’ 
(Book I, Part IV, Section 7 of the Treatise) ; the other is the Du- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion. Both are dramatic in the 
sense of dealing with personalities as well as ideas. One is a mono- 
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logue in which Hume, speaking for himself, as sceptic, describes the 
progression of moods which come upon him at the completion of 
the first part of his task. The other is a dialogue in which two 
sceptics, each of whom reminds us of Hume himself, disclose their 
logical and temperamental differences. Each is a confession, the 
one of shifting attitudes, the other of static opposing attitudes. In 
neither is the conflict of attitudes fully resolved. 

In the ‘‘Conclusion’’ the mood may be traced through three 
successive stages. In the first Hume despairs of the consequences 
of his scepticism, which appear to cripple his further studies and 
to isolate him from intellectual converse with his fellow men, who 
are soon to hate him for his cogent doubts. In the second he escapes 
from philosophy to amusement, or rather ‘‘ Nature herself . . . cures 
me of this philosophical melancholy’’ with dinner, backgammon, and 
the merry conversation of friends. In the third he tires of amuse- 
ment and is ‘‘naturally inclined’’ to return to his study by reason 
of the pressure exerted by unsolved problems. This third stage is 
too often neglected by the commentators, who prefer, for reasons of 
their own, to suggest that the backgammon table was Hume’s final 
appeal from scepticism. Ostensibly the third stage fits the solution 
which Hume offered in the Enquiry. ‘‘Imagination’’ was the vil- 
lain posing the chimerical problems which drove him to despair. 
Curb the imagination with a rigorous scepticism, sidetrack the im- 
possible problems, and ‘‘we might hope to establish a system .. . 
which, if not true, ... might stand the test of the most critical 
examination.’’ This last is not as paradoxical as it sounds. It 
obviously suggests a reformulation of truth and its tests. Now if the 
experiences which Hume describes in this section had occurred only 
once, and the moods had then been resolved once and for all, Hume’s 
scepticism would be neatly placed in relation to its proper ‘‘mod- 
erate’’ function. But Hume is describing a typical, not an isolated 
experience: the rhythm of doubt, escape, and return. The resolu- 
tion is not final. His continued studies again approach despair, 
despair is escaped, and the escape followed by a return to the charge. 
At last, in the Dialogues, the excessive doubter is reconciled to his 
doubt, forever opposed to the doubter who doubts to clear the path 
for positive investigation. The moods are now opposed, and not 
successive. Philo does not really yield to Cleanthes, but remains 
in conflict with him to the end. 

Philo of the Dialogues is an excessive consequent sceptic, a Pyr- 
rhonist. Cleanthes is a mitigated sceptic. The two join forces 
long enough to oust a dogmatist, then split to argue their respective 
positions when he is gone. No conclusion is given. The last word 
is had by the narrator, a boy, who prefers the position of Cleanthes. 
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Remembering that this is also Hume’s last word (it comes with post- 
humous force) on his own scepticism, critics have been prone to 
identify Hume with Cleanthes the moderate. This is also consonant 
with Hume’s avowed scepticism of moderation. But Philo is far 
from vanquished, and Hume has delightedly assigned him some of 
the most brilliant passages of the work. It is therefore not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Philo is as close to Hume as Cleanthes, and 
speaks Hume’s mind as authoritatively. I will have to support this 
supposition with additional evidence later, but for the moment it is 
not implausible to suggest that Hume (or any other sceptic, for that 
matter) may have been more than one kind of sceptic, either in 
rhythmic succession, or simultaneously. Instead, then, of asking 
which one kind of scepticism Hume exemplified, it seems more fruit- 
ful to ask: did Hume maintain more than one scepticism, and if so, 
how many, what kinds, and at what specific points in his arguments? 


Il 


Before going on to specify Hume’s scepticisms, it is important 
to arrive at a closer notion of scepticism. To be sceptical of any 
proposition is conscientiously to suspend judgment concerning its 
truth or falsity. What, then, is scepticism ? 

All of us are sceptical concerning some propositions. The evi- 
dence for or against some propositions is so slight that unless the 
problems involving them are very urgent indeed, we suspend judg- 
ment concerning them. This common hesitation is not scepticism, 
for the term would have no significant contrary. If we are all 
sceptics, some at least are more sceptical than others. 

No one is sceptical concerning all possible propositions. To be 
sceptical is to refuse conscientiously to ascribe truth or falsity to a 
given proposition. But this implies standards or criteria of truth 
and falsity. If a proposition is asserted to be neither true nor 
false, it must have failed to meet those standards. Can one be 
sceptical of the standards? Not without a prior standard as to what 
the doubted standards should be. Somewhere scepticism implies 
undoubted standards. This conclusion is not to be evaded by the 
plea that scepticism is dialectical, demonstrating only that any set 
of dogmatic premises and arguments leads to self-contradiction or 
confusion. Such a dialectic is based on the standard that self-con- 
tradiction or confusion are proper grounds for suspension of 

1 There is a possibility that some sceptics have existed who were able to 
suspend judgment on all propositions. But they must perforce have been silent, 
for to state this proposition is to open it to dialectical refutation. The possi- 


bility of the existence of the ineffable sceptic being unverifiable and highly 
implausible, we may neglect it. 
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judgment. Opponents of scepticism, however, have urged these 
objections in a vacuum. No sceptic of whom we have record ever 
pretended to doubt everything. Usually they have explicitly ex- 
empted at least the direct testimony of the senses and the end values 
served by the scepticism. 

Philosophical scepticism, in company with all other philosophical 
traditions, falls somewhere between these extremes. It does not 
seem valuable to delimit the general term ‘‘scepticism’’ further. 
It is required only to ask of any presumed sceptic: on what matters 
does he suspend judgment, and upon what criteria does his scep- 
tical attitude rest? To answer these questions is enough. The fix- 
ing of the broad and inevitably looser category of scepticism in 
general may safely be left to the less rigorous level of analysis on 
which the question is asked. 

‘‘Upon what criteria does his sceptical attitude rest?’’ The 
question is worth repeating, because it is so constantly forgotten 
that the suspension of judgment is relative to, and dependent on, 
critical criteria. It is possible, without contradiction, to affirm a 
given proposition under one criterion, suspend judgment on it under 
a second, and deny it under a third. The problem then shifts back 
to the compatibility of the criteria. I may affirm my belief in the 
survival of personality after death if, with Kant, my criterion per- 
mits open possibilities to be joined with moral demands. If my 
criterion is that of valid scientific inference, I suspend judgment. 
If my criterion is demonstrative certainty I deny the proposition. 
Now these three criteria may be, and often are, imbedded in the 
same person. You may find them logically incompatible, but if you 
are trying to understand the person, that incompatibility is a fact 
whose logical consequences must not obscure its psychological rele- 
vance. Now Hume was several sceptics at once, because he used 
several criteria at once. Whether he should have done so is irrel- 
evant to the present purpose, although it is the legitimate subject 
of other investigations. 















IV 


I find Hume concerned with three distinct levels of knowledge. 
Valid belief on each level is determined by specific criteria. Hume’s 
scepticisms occur, with one exception, where the knowledge of one 
level is subjected to the criteria of another. 

His three levels of knowledge and their criteria are: 

A. Pure relations of ideas, ‘‘discoverable by the mere operation 
of thought, without dependence on what is anywhere existent in the 
universe.’’ a. The criterion by which these are to be tested for 
acceptability is that of non-contradiction. Relations of ideas are 
“true’’ if their contraries involve contradictions. 
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B. Conjunctions of matters of fact, which if sufficiently con- 
stant, result in the natural expectation of further similar conjunc- 
tions. 0b. The criterion (given the criterion for a ‘‘matter of fact,’’ 
which does not concern us here) is constancy. An alleged conjunc- 
tion is ‘‘true’’ if it occurs constantly, or more constantly than not. 

C. Hume gives us no convenient label for this third level. The 
nearest is Fictions, but more than fictions are involved. For con- 
venience it may be called Imaginings, because its objects flow from 
a use of the imagination unfettered by the test of constant conjunc- 
tions. In this level are lumped superstitions, feignings or fictions, 
beliefs resulting from bad educational habits, dictates of passion, 
and so on. They have the common property of being alleged mat- 
ters of fact, unsupported by constant conjunction. c. Their cri- 
terion is vivacity, that is, they are believed because they ‘‘strike 
upon the mind’’ with great force: a sort of psychological self-evi- 
dence test. 

Now if we apply each of these criteria to each of the levels of 
knowledge, we should get nine different judgments about knowledge. 
Actually we get ten, because one of them yields two separate judg- 
ments. I hope to show that Hume actually judged human knowl- 
edge in all of these ten ways, although not always consciously, and 
certainly not systematically as I am here trying to analyze it. Four 
of these judgments admit valid (i.e., not sceptically suspicious) 
kinds of knowledge, three of them because the criterion is used on 
its own level of knowledge, for which it was devised; the fourth is 
peculiar. Six of the judgments yield sceptical conclusions, namely, 
that any proposition obtained by so applying the criteria is prop- 
erly subject to suspension of judgment. In five of these six cases 
scepticism occurs because the criterion of one level is applied to 
propositions from another. The sixth case is an exception. The 
analysis follows: (for convenience the levels of knowledge are indi- 
cated by A, B, and C, and their respective criteria by a, b, and c; 
and the various cases derived by A-a, A—b, and so on). 

A-a. Relations of ideas judged by the criterion of non-contra- 
diction. This is the ‘‘Knowledge’’ of the Treatise, certain, indubi- 
table, but useless. This is the field of ‘‘abstract reasoning concern- 
ing quantity and number.’’ These objects of knowledge are as 
objective and certain as Plato’s Ideas, but quite inapplicable, in 
their purity, to any of the objects of existence. Hume admits them, 
and passes on. No scepticism here. 

A-b. Relations of ideas judged by the eriterion of constant 
conjunction. ‘‘Of Scepticism with Regard to Reason’’ in the 
Treatise reduces the relations of ideas to probability, by reason of 
the failure of the human mind always to conjoin reason and truth. 
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The sum of a column of figures is really one and only one number, 
but the fallibility of human accountants renders the humanly added 
result less than certain. Thus, humanly, we must suspend judg- 
ment on the ultimate truth or falsity of the ‘‘certain’’ relations of 
ideas. Only an infallible reasoner could be sure of manipulating 
them with absolute accuracy. This is the first scepticism, and a 
significant one. 

A-c. Relations of ideas judged by the criterion of the imagina- 
tion: vivacity. This attitude appears when Hume is impatient of 
the subtleties of others, as in his distaste for the Peripatetic specu- 
lations on occult qualities and substantial forms, or when he is fa- 
tigued by his own speculations. This is the ‘‘scepticism’’ of the 
vulgar, who suspend judgment on the hair-splittings of the academics. 
For completeness it is to be included although, not being conscien- 
tious, it falls short of the definition. It is not significant. 

B-a. Constant conjunctions judged by the criterion of non-con- 
tradiction. The contrary of every conjunction of matters of fact 
is perfectly conceivable and presents no contradiction. No causal 
connection is logically necessary, and no ‘‘hang-together’’ of quali- 
ties in a substance is necessarily persistent. This is the supposed 
center of Hume’s scepticism, the scepticism of the elementary texts. 
It was this scepticism that ‘‘destroyed’’ science by dynamiting the 
alleged necessity of the concepts of causal connection, substance, and 
identity. It was this scepticism that aroused Kant to answer, and 
Scottish Realism to protest. Note, however, that if this is scepti- 
cism, then Plato and Spinoza are sceptics. Neither believed that 
experiential knowledge attained certainty. 

B-b. Constant conjunctions judged by the criterion of constancy. 
The result seems obvious, but it is not. Hume drew two very dif- 
ferent conclusions from this type of judgment. (1) Usually the 
criterion gives the ‘‘Probability’’ of the Treatise; the best knowl- 
edge that we have, the ‘‘foundation almost entirely new’’ for the 
“‘complete system of the sciences.’? Much as Hume enjoyed scep- 
ticism, he tells us repeatedly that its mitigated form has for its end 
the more firm establishment of the experimental method. He could 
be as sceptical as Plato regarding the certainty of this kind of knowl- 
edge, but as optimistic and positive as Bacon regarding its utility. 
This is not a contradiction or even a paradox. The two judgments 
flow from two different criteria employed on the same material. To 
repeat, constant conjunctions give reliable probable knowledge just 
because they are constant. (2) In contradiction to the above, he 
declares in ‘‘Of Scepticism with Regard to Reason’’ that constant 
conjunctions are not to be trusted finally because they are incon- 
stant! Probability is there reduced to a suspension of judgment— 
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not, be it noticed, by showing the conceivability of the opposite—but 
by demonstrating the very inconstant conjunction of probable 
reasonings with experimental truth. There are so many oppor- 
tunities for error; confusion of impressions and ideas, of ideas of 
memory with those of imagination, the necessarily limited number 
of observations and a host of other practical difficulties which plague 
the investigator. All of these possibilities for error, all the record 
of our past errors: how can we trust the method to produce even 
probable conclusions? In this scepticism Plato and the Rational- 
ists speak again. This is an important scepticism. 

B-c. Constant conjunctions judged by the criterion of vivacity. 
This is the escape from the scepticism of B-b-2 above. When con- 
stant conjunctions are endangered by the scepticism arising from 
their very inconstancy, we are happily preserved by Nature, which, 
‘by an absolute uncontrollable necessity, has determined us to judge 
as well as breathe and feel.’’ Now, under this compulsion, prin- 
ciples which were uncertain when viewed in the light of the criteria 
of non-contradiction and constancy are now permanent, irresistible, 
and universal (7'reatise, Book I, Part IV, Section 4). The ap- 
parent repetitions of conjunctions bear in upon the imagination and 
force us to judge fire as that which always burns and water as that 
which always quenches fire. Rationally we may have little enough 
warrant for our conclusions, but Nature, superseding the reason 
(which has committed suicide anyway), is sanction enough. Na- 
ture routs scepticism, hardly permitting it at all in the vulgar, and 
rescuing the man of reason from his rash and fruitless attempts to 
justify his most careful judgments. 

C-a. Imaginings judged by the criterion of non-contradiction. 
This is the opinion of the vulgar, beliefs whose contraries involve 
contradiction only by coincidence. These are the naive intuitions 
of certainty, toward which Hume, in common with every other 
trained mind, is sceptical. Scepticism here is bare logical caution, 
and not significant. It is included for completeness. 

C-b. Imaginings judged by the criterion of constancy. In ‘‘Of 
the Modern Philosophy’’ (Treatise, Book I, Part IV, Section 4) 
Hume says ‘‘I must distinguish in the imagination betwixt the prin- 
ciples which are permanent, irresistible, and universal; such as the 
customary transition from causes to effects, and from effects to causes: 
and the principles, which are changeable, weak, and irregular .. . 
the latter .. . are observed only to take place in weak minds... [as 
when one] is tormented, he knows not why, with the apprehension of 
spectres in the dark.’’ These last are ill-grounded superstitions—ill- 
grounded because the conjunctions are not constant. (I am well 
aware that I have used the import of this same passage twice: once 
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in B-c above to illustrate Hume’s escape from the scepticism of 
B-b-2 and now to introduce a new scepticism. This is Hume’s 
fault, not mine. At one time he regards the ‘‘natural’’ inclination 
to believe on insufficient evidence a happy salvation from unneces- 
sary doubt, and at another that same inclination is castigated as 
the superstition of weak minds. This is a catalogue of the attitudes 
which flow from his uncritical use of critical criteria, not a justifi- 
cation of those attitudes.) This latest scepticism is the source of 
Hume’s religious doubts. Providence is perfectly conceivable, but 
there are not conjunctions of matters of fact constant enough to 
warrant our belief in it. Also his scepticism concerning the ‘‘ex- 
ternal world’’ arises here. The ‘‘external world’’ is a fiction, to 
be doubted on this criterion because there is no conjunction what- 
ever in experience between subjective phenomena (the perceptions) 
and the ‘‘external world’’ which is supposed to be causally related 
to them. Still, the hypothesis can not be wholly denied, for it is 
conceivable. Hence the suspension of judgment. 

C-c. Imaginings judged by the criterion of vivacity. Here the 
vulgar agree or disagree as the mood suits them, agreeing when the 
ill-grounded beliefs of others match their own, disagreeing when they 
do not. Hume is relatively free from this sort of thing. The doubts 
that occur can not be included in the strict definition of scepticism. 

There are, then, at least six scepticisms in Hume. Two may be 
disregarded, A—c and C-a, the reciprocal distrusts of the vulgar and 
the dialecticians. Hume felt each at times, but found neither worth 
exploiting. Two more scepticisms he tried once in the Treatise to 
drive to their bitter ends: A—b, the reduction of certain knowledge 
to probability, and B-b-2, the reduction of probability to a suspen- 
sion of judgment. The formal reductions never appear subse- 
quently, but the doubts raised by them haunt his thinking always. 
To the end, this ‘‘suicide of the reason’’ remained as the spectre of 
what would happen if men were really rational. Since men are 
rational only in spare and abstracted moments, and since a kindly 
‘‘Nature’’ stands always ready to remove the doubts by the pressure 
of events, the danger is not a real one. Human pretensions, how- 
ever, are conveniently open to a nice use of these sceptical instru- 
ments. 

There remain the two better known scepticisms: one, B-a, which 
asserts that constant conjunctions of matters of fact never yield 
certain knowledge; the other C—b, that inconstant conjunctions of 
matters of fact never yield an assured probability. Included in this 
last is the prohibition against belief in any conjunction between 
perceivable and unperceivable events. These two scepticisms are 
not always clearly distinguished. In fact they flow from two dis- 
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tinct criteria, operating on different levels of belief, and are hence 
quite independent of one another. Under the first, ‘‘science’’ is 
‘*destroyed,’’ since its conclusions do not exceed high probability. 
To this Kant took exception, as do all those who follow him in the 
belief that we have valid synthetic judgments a priori, certain knowl- 
edge of nature in advance of experience. Kant, of course, granted 
that Hume’s conclusions concerning a posteriori judgments were 
correct. Under the second of these scepticisms the pretensions of 
pseudo-scientifie religious beliefs and the pretensions of pseudo- 
metaphysical scientific beliefs are attacked: either the alleged con- 
junctions do not occur at all, since one member of the conjunction 
is never observed; or the observed conjunction is less constant than 
not. This attack was aimed partly at the Deists of Hume’s time, 
and is in the tradition of Berkeley’s strictures. In spite of Hume’s 
impatience with the excesses of ‘‘enthusiasm’’ and ‘‘superstition’”’ 
—these are the objects of C-a and C-c—his real quarrel was with 
those who pretended to support their religious beliefs by dialectical 
or scientific arguments. He was himself sufficiently a child of his 
past to be shocked by the open atheism of Holbach and his circle. 

Failure to distinguish these two scepticisms leads to the absurdity 
of wondering how Hume could attack ‘‘science’’ at one moment, 
and use it against religious beliefs at the next. Again, the essay 
‘‘Of Liberty and Necessity’’ in the Enquiry should be quite unin- 
telligible to those who do not appreciate how Hume can simultane- 
ously reject determinism because no conjunction of cause and effect 
is invariable, and reject a belief in the freedom of the will because 
all human actions are roughly predictable. 

So much for the harmony of the two better-known scepticisms 
of Hume. But these surface scepticisms of ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘reli- 
gion’’ are not consonant with the deeper lying doubts concerning the 
validity of any knowledge. Hume can not at once meaningfully 
maintain that causal connections are not certain, and that nothing 
is; that some conjunctions are securely probable, and that all prob- 
able reasoning properly reduces to a suspension of judgment. Does 
this explain the ultimate opposition of Cleanthes and Philo? Cle- 
anthes is your open-minded religious scientist, cautious, unable to 
reject the evidence for a something implied in the ordered beauties 
of his proper field. If Cleanthes is a sceptic, so is Eddington, or 
even Millikan. Cleanthes was a sceptic in the eighteenth century; 
to-day he is a moderately wary investigator. Hume’s ‘‘mitigated”’ 
scepticism is no longer scepticism at all: its attitude is the merest 
commonplace of the scientific method. The perennial sceptic is 
Philo, under whose weak and genial Pyrrhonism lurks the reduction 
of all knowledge to a suspension of judgment. Hume knew that 
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he could never maintain this scepticism, and except in the heat of 
argument he never wanted to. But neither could he permanently 
throw it off, and it persists, a ‘‘surd in his doctrine.’’ 

Was Hume a sceptic? According to this analysis he was six 
sceptics. Two of these are negligible. The remaining four split 
up into two incompatible pairs. One pair, the sceptics of the text- 
books and the commentators, the Cleanthes of the Dialogues, is 
probably the ‘‘real’’ Hume, if by this is meant the dominant Hume. 
This Hume can not to-day be called a sceptic at all, unless in his- 
torical perspective. The other pair of sceptics is the Pyrrhonist, 
the recessive Hume, rising at intervals to trouble the dominant 
Hume. At last, as Philo, he openly confronts the moderate Cle- 
anthes, and is given his inconclusive quietus in the judgment of an 
uncomprehending boy: ‘‘. . . but those [principles] of Cleanthes 
approach still nearer to the truth.’’ 


Puiuie STANLEY. 
UNION COLLEGE. 





CRITICAL REALISM AND JOHN LOCKE 


RITICAL Realism is a very vigorous epistemological doctrine 

in contemporary philosophy, and as it takes its stand on the 
most recent developments in physical science it is claimed on its 
behalf that ‘‘with an equal advance in cosmology, something 
analogous to science in its finality will be produced”’ by it in the 
realm of metaphysics. Where neo-realism fails to render a satis- 
factory account of the structure and function of consciousness, 
critical realism claims to succeed, and the success is due, in a large 
measure, to the discovery of a new concept, namely, the concept of 
essence, datum, or sensum. This concept, based as it is on the modern 
physical concept of matter, constitutes a significant landmark in 
philosophical speculation. The object of this paper is to trace the 
concept to its beginnings in the system of Locke. 

Locke’s metaphysics is very rarely expounded correctly in the 
ordinary run of textbooks on the history of philosophy. The neglect 
to grasp the significance of Locke’s ideas is so flagrant that Fraser 
in his Prolegomena to ‘‘Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing’’ is constrained to remark that ‘‘even historians of philoso- 
phy have dealt with it at second hand’’ and that they have not 
taken the trouble to compare the various parts of his system with 
one another. In these days of narrow and intense over-specializa- 
tion when even the chemist thinks that he can afford to neglect the 
advances in physics, it is not surprising that the metaphysician 
attempts to get along without a knowledge of the physical concepts 
of the philosopher he is dealing with. But it is precisely this 
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neglect of the scientific foundation of philosophy that leads un- 
wary thinkers into serious pitfalls. In the case of Locke in particu- 
lar we should remember that it is impossible to understand his 
metaphysics aright without a knowledge of his ‘‘natural philoso- 
phy.’’ 

Locke lived and moved in an atmosphere of science. While at 
Oxford and London he was keenly interested in and imbibed the 
spirit of experimental enquiry. He was actually engaged in per- 
forming chemical, medical, and meteorological experiments. The 
Royal Society was being founded just then, and Locke was in active 
intellectual contact with such great experimentalists as Bayle and 
Sydenham. So it is that his ‘‘natural philosophy”’ exercises such a 
profound influence on his metaphysical concepts. 

Locke subscribed to the atomism of Democritus. Each atom is, 
in itself, imperceptible and the ‘‘object’’ is generated by a com- 
bination of atoms. The size and shape of the object need not cor- 
respond to the size and shape of the atoms composing it. The prop- 
erties of the atoms are not perceptible to the senses, the qualities of 
objects are. So what is perceived is neither the ‘‘brute fact’’ which 
is the atom, nor an idea, but something that is mid-way between 
the physical and psychical. This, in brief, is Locke’s position and 
herein lies the secret which later revealed itself in critical realism. 

(1) ‘‘We have hitherto considered the great and visible parts 
of the universe, and the great masses of matter. . . . It may be now 
fit to consider what these sensible bodies are made of: and that is 
of inconceivable small bodies or atoms, out of whose various com- 
binations bigger moleculae are made: and so, by a greater and 
greater composition bigger bodies and out of these the whole mate- 
rial world is constituted.”’ 

(2) ‘*There are duplicates of every object about me, two tables, 
two chairs, two pens. ... Whenever I begin to scratch the first 
thing I strike is—my two tables. One of them has been familiar to 
me from earliest years. It is a commonplace object of that en- 
vironment which I call the world. . . . It is a thing: not like space, 
which is a mere negation; nor like time, which is heaven knows 
what! ... Table no. 2 is my scientific table... . My scientific 
table is mostly emptiness. Sparsely scattered in that emptiness are 
numerous electric charges rushing about with great speed, but their 
combined bulk amounts to no less than a billionth of the bulk of 
the table itself. Notwithstanding its strange construction it turns 
out to be an entirely efficient table. . . . But the process by which 
the external world of physics is transformed into a world of 
familiar acquaintance in human consciousness is outside the scope 
of physies.’’ 
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(3) ‘‘Knowing is an interpretation of the object, a peculiar 
grasping of its characteristics or determinations in terms of, and 
by means of, logical ideas held before the attention in the complex 
act of cognition. These logical ideas are intrinsic to the mental act 
which is a brain-mind act resting on the activity of the whole 
organism. It is a postulated revelation of the nature of the object 
and this turns out to be the pattern, that is, constitution, composi- 
tion, behavior, all presented at the scientific level of cognition in 
terms of the results of measurement. What we know about things 
is a kind of abstraction, a sort of ontological form, the logical out- 
line of things.’’ 

The views outlined above constitute a perfectly consistent system, 
the second representing a more advanced view of the physical doe- 
trine outlined in the first, and the third setting forth an epistemology 
based on the second; and the whole might be attributed to any 
critical realist of the present day. But, actually, the first is Locke’s 
view as set forth in his ‘‘natural philosophy,’’ the second is taken 
from Professor Eddington’s Gifford Lectures delivered in 1927, and 
the third is a quotation from Professor Sellar’s article on ‘‘ Critical 
Realism and Substance’’ published in Mind (October, 1929). In 
spite of wide divergencies in certain respects, the continuity of 
thought is very striking. 

The critical realist distinguishes between three factors which 
contribute to perceptual knowledge. The first is the ‘‘object’’ as 
understood by the physicist, the last is the subjective psychical idea 
and in between there enters the ‘‘essence,’’ which in Professor 
Santayana’s words is ‘‘the ‘object’ of pure thought, with no belief 
superadded, an object inwardly complete and individual but with- 
out external relations or physical status.’’ This datum or essence is 
the corner stone of critical realistic epistemology. Without it knowl- 
edge is impossible and error inexplicable. Our contention is that 
the inspiration for the discovery of the essence was derived from 
the Lockian conception of ‘‘quality.’’ 

We shall begin our argument by showing that the critical realist’s 
doctrine of substance has very close affinities to Locke’s doctine. 
Locke says, and so does the critical realist, that substance as defined 
by physics is not perceivable by the senses. ‘‘I think, it is evi- 
dent . . . that all our ideas of the several sorts of substances are 
nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a supposition of some- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they subsist, though of 
this supposed something we have no clear or distinct idea at all.’’? 

Locke’s doctrine of the ‘‘ Unknown’’ and the ‘‘ Unknowable’’ sub- 
stratum has been severely criticized, and rightly too, by a long line 

1 Essay, Bk. II, 23, 37. 


~ 
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of thinkers beginning with Berkeley; and the critical realist re- 
iterates the old criticism, cries out ‘‘Let us disregard Locke!’’ and 
then proceeds to construct his own ‘‘substratum.’’ 

‘*As a physical realist I believe in physical systems (ordinarily 
called things) which exist independently of our knowing them, and 
which have specific characteristics.’’? In his anxiety to steer clear 
of the two rocks—idealism and agnosticism—Professor Sellars says, 
‘*knowledge is knowledge, and yet it is never the actual equivalent 
of the object. It reveals the object, and yet it is other than the 
object. We cognitively grasp the nature of the object but, in so 
doing, we get the nature as an abstraction. No literal part of the 
object gets into our minds. It is as it were the ghostly outline or 
form, of things which we grasp.’’® 

So, for the critical realist also there is a part of reality which is 
beyond cognition, but what he really objects to in Locke is the 
agnostic separation between substance and its characteristics. 
‘Locke formulated his position’’ says Professor Sellars, ‘‘in such a 
way as to leave substance or matter a hidden core supporting ad- 
jectival entities called primary qualities.’’ Our contention is that 
Locke is not correctly understood in this connection. He says, ‘‘as 
I have said, not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by 
themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum, 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do result, which there- 
fore we call substance.’’* The phrase italicized indicates what 
was at the back of Locke’s mind. We saw, in an indistinct light, of 
course, the absurdity of making an absolute ontological separation 
between substance and its quality. Our proposition is strengthened 
when we turn to Locke’s discussion of ‘‘powers.’’ He speaks of 
‘‘nowers’’ existing in substances and capable of producing different 
ideas in us. So, if we stress and amplify the obscure aspects of 
Locke’s doctrine of substance we come very close to Professor 
Sellars’ view. 

It is when Locke discusses the so-called ‘‘primary’’ and ‘‘see 
ondary’’ qualities of ‘‘substance’’ that ideas of first-rate impor- 
tance emerge. That the Lockian distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities is still obscure, and that the last word on the 
subject was not said when Berkeley and Reid expounded it, is evi- 
denced by the fact that many modern writers continue to give novel 
expositions of it. Besides, critical realists, however much they 
might attempt to disavow the type of realism championed by Locke, 
start with his doctrine ‘‘as a convenient point of departure.”’ 

2 Sellars, ‘‘Critical Realism,’’ Mind, October, 1929. 


8 Ibid. 
4 Essay, Bk. II, XXIII, 1. 
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The charge of inconsistency brought against Locke’s essay can 
not be denied, but it is precisely in this inconsistency that the ground 
of our argument lies. Later expositors, in their eagerness to evolve 
a consistent system out of the inconsistent parts, have neglected cer- 
tain valuable suggestions contained in them. These suggestions con- 
stitute the foundation of our thesis. 

In two well-written articles in Mind (October, 1929, and January, 
1930) Professor Jackson brings out the implications of Locke’s dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary qualities. 

‘*Whatever the mind perceives in itself, or is the immediate ob- 
ject of perception, thought or understanding, that I call idea, and 
the power to produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the 
subject wherein that power is. Thus a snowball having the power 
to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round—the power to 
produce those ideas in us, as they are in the snowball, I call quali- 
ties, and as they are sensations or perceptions in our understanding, 
I call them ideas, which ideas, if I speak of sometimes as in the 
things themselves, I would be understood to mean those qualities in 
the object which produce them in us.’’® 

In commenting on this paragraph, Professor Jackson takes ob- 
jection to the dual meaning given to the word ‘‘idea,’’ especially 
since Locke has already familiarized the use of the word ‘‘quality’’ 
for the first meaning. But we hold that Locke is here groping 
vaguely in the dark after a concept corresponding to the ‘‘univer- 
sals’’ of the critical realist. ‘‘Universals like all logical ideas, 
seem to me to be always in mente. . . . In knowledge they are so 
one with the characteristics which they reveal that we do not at 
the moment distinguish them and give them their proper focus. 
And yet as soon as we step from epistemology to ontology we must 
do so or else get into all sorts of unreal problems. . . . The deter- 
minations of reality are translatable into universals.’’? Because the 
idea of ‘‘universals’’ is present in Locke’s mind, but did not take 
any definite shape, it introduces a fundamental confusion between 
idea and quality. A similar confusion may also be traced in his 
attempts to distinguish between macroscopic and microscopic quali- 
ties, and between determinate and indeterminate qualities. 

Professor Jackson in his article on ‘‘Locke’s primary and sec- 
ondary qualities’? (Mind, January, 1929) says ‘‘the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities is a special case of the dis- 
tinction between qualities and powers, secondary qualities and 
powers proper being species of powers. ... Locke means by 
primary qualities not a kind of quality, but all qualities, and he 
calls them primary to distinguish them, not from other qualities, 
5 Essay, Bk. II, VIII, 8. 
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but from powers which are in his view, not qualities at all but 
wrongly supposed to be qualities. Moreover it is a knowledge of 
qualities that is to constitute a knowledge of what an individual 
body is in itself.’’ We are in perfect agreement with the view set 
forth here, and when we compare it with Professor Sellars’ defini- 
tion of the ‘‘universal’’ we find that it does not take a very long 
step to go from the ‘‘qualities’’ to ‘‘universals.”’ 

In summing up his first article in Mind (January, 1930) Pro- 
fessor Jackson attempts to reclassify Lockian entities. He believes 
that his classification of these entities into primary qualities (quali- 
ties in the strict sense, contrasted with relations in belonging to a 
body in itself), secondary qualities (not a kind of qualities, but a 
kind of relation), and ideas of sensation (including both ideas of 
primary qualities and ideas of secondary qualities and constituting 
the sense-data), would remove the contradiction introduced by the 
Berkelian tradition into Locke’s system. But he has great difficulty 
in handling this new classification. If he had only recognized the 
presence of the concept of the ‘‘logical universal’’ as defined by the 
critical realist in Locke’s system he would have saved himself a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

The critical realist draws a very interesting distinction between 
‘characteristics’? and ‘‘universals.’’ The characteristics are 
‘specific and intrinsic,’? and the universals are the ‘‘terms in 
which we formulate and estimate these characteristics.’’ This dis- 
tinction we also claim is based on Locke’s distinction between 
primary qualities and powers. 

The explanation of error is a crucial point in our discussion. 
The critical realist holds that it is impossible to explain error if we 
accept the epistemological position of any other form of realism. 
If the ‘‘object’’ is given to knowledge in its existence, then we have 
either to objectify error or construct elaborate theories similar to 
those of the neo-realists to prove that error is a ‘‘ perspective of the 
real world.’’ The introduction of the ‘‘datum’’ or the ‘‘logical 
universal’’ removes this difficulty, and makes error easily ex- 
plicable. 

Let us now turn to Locke’s explanation of error. The usual 
explanation attributed to him is that based upon the representative 
theory of perception. But Professor Jackson, in his article men- 
tioned above, says, ‘‘Locke might also say that we are able to allow 
for the distortion (of a perceived surface) by an inference or by a 
process which simulates inference, and so to arrive at an idea which 
completely resembles the shape of the surface and even perhaps of 
the whole body. But, if nothing short of complete resemblance is 
claimed, and that between the original idea of sensation and the 
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quality that produces it, this can be avowed only if the quality is 
taken to be indeterminate, and the idea to be an abstract idea.’’ 
Once again we see the concept of the ‘‘universal’’ looming large in 
Locke’s mind. 


P. S. Nawuv. 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY, INDIA. 
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Philosophy. An Introductory Study of Fundamental Problems and 
Attitudes. CuLirrorD Barrett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. xiii+ 395. $3.00. 







































Professor Barrett’s ‘‘introductory study’’ is another in the long 
series of attempts to provide an adequate textbook in a field where a 
textbook can hardly furnish an adequate introduction to the subject. 
On first reading it seemed to me much like other texts in the same 
field, with its own quota of merits and limitations. In the former 
category should be listed clarity of exposition, fairness and relative 
adequacy in the presentation of competing theories, moderation in 
the number and variety of ‘‘isms’’ introduced and, especially, a 
judicious use of historical material sufficient to acquaint the student 
with the pedigrees of the principal doctrines discussed. On the 
other hand the lack of incisiveness in analysis and the colorlessness 
of the general impression of philosophy produced, perhaps inevitable 
in so comprehensive and elementary a treatment, would seem to me 
to make the book one more likely to be helpful in guiding the average 
student to a correct supply of information than in stimulating the 
more gifted to pursue the subject further. 

A. E. M. 


Possibility. University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 17. Edited by George P. Adams, J. Loewenberg and 
Stephen C. Pepper. Berkeley: The University of California 
Press. 1934. Pp. 1-224. $2.25. 


This volume, the eleventh to be published in the series of Philo- 
sophical Union lectures at the University of California, continues 
the investigation into the basic categories of metaphysics and logic 
which the Union lecturers have now for some years been pursuing. 
Professors Savery of the University of Washington and Church of 
Cornell here join the Berkeley philosophers in an inquiry into ‘‘ What 
Makes Possibility Possible?’’ (as Professor Adams’ introductory 
lecture states the problem) that ranges instructively over such topics 
as the relation of the possible to the significant and the meaningful- 
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ness of round squares, the status of the abstract universal and of 
external relations (with a recurring polemic against Bradley), and 
the metaphysical ways and means of accounting for the genuineness 
of alternatives and capacities in actuality without ‘‘reifying’’ poten- 
tialities in the manner of ‘‘extreme’’ realism. For the solution of 
this last problem several of the lecturers have recourse to ‘‘con- 
textualism,’’ a somewhat metaphorical version of the Dewey-Mead 
doctrine in which the actual as process or ‘‘being in performance”’ 
is so generously endowed with capacities that no recourse to a trans- 
cendent realm of possibility is at any point required. Professor 
Lenzen’s exposition of ‘‘A Positivistic Theory of Possibility’’ indi- 
cates clearly the grounds and implications of the attempt to answer 
the philosophical question about the status of the possible by ignor- 
ing its existence. Particularly suggestive for further investigation 
into this fruitful subject are the essays of Professors Adams and 
Savery, the former stating convincingly the conditions that an ade- 
quate philosophy of the possible must meet and the latter sketching 
in some twenty pages a speculative system in which the possible, 
together with much else, is to find a place. The gaps which even 
Professor Savery’s philosophical acumen could bridge only in a 
somewhat precarious fashion will doubtless be filled in when a more 
complete statement of his theory is available. 
A. E. M. 


Die Unmdéglichkeit der Geisteswissenschaft. Juttus Krart. Leip- 
zig. Hans Buske. 1934. 1382 pp. 5.40 M. 


Dr. Kraft in his Von Husserl zu Heidegger (1932) made an 
exceedingly sharp attack upon the phenomenologists, especially the 
later ones, and thus prepared the way for the present volume in 
which, employing much the same armament, he assails the related 
school of Geisteswissenschaft. The trouble with Geisteswissenschaft, 
he believes, is that it wants to be an empirical science and philosophy 
(or metaphysics) as well, a science of experience, but not a science 
of nature; that it lays claim to the modest piecemeal method of 
science, governed by logic and the principle of sufficient reason, and 
yet cultivates ‘‘understanding,’’ ‘‘world wisdom,’’ dogmatic as- 
surances, intuitions of ideal wholes, and other inadmissables, flirting 
even with Weltanschauungsphilosophie, alogic, and mysticism. Such 
aims, the author holds, are contradictory, for no discipline can be 
both empirical and non-empirical at once. An example of this 
eategorial contradiction or confusion of spheres is furnished by 
Hegel’s doctrine of the World Spirit which rationalizes the historical 
as Dilthey’s philosophy historicizes the rational. In both, the meta- 
physics of spirit, always implied in Geisteswissenschaft but foreign 
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to science, is evident. ‘‘Dogmattk,’’ i.e., the assertion of knowledge 
and the denial of the principle that what can not be proved must be 
excluded, is also a stranger to science, the author thinks, but involved 
in Geisteswissenschaft, which is consequently contradictory; main- 
taining knowledge without knowledge, it is science without science, 
unable to certify the truth even of its own dictates. Theology and 
jurisprudence are also forms of Dogmatik. The first relies for all 
the truth upon God, who by definition is above human reason, and 
hence, no help ; while the arguments of the second rest upon authority 
or power, which are no arguments at all. In this field Dogmatik 
should be supplanted by ethical and political science aiming at the 
public good. In both, theology and jurisprudence, as in Geistes- 
wissenschaft, the author observes great heterogeneity of argument, 
for in Dogmatik in general there is no principle of argument- 
selection. 

In the realm of Weltanschauungsphilosophie, in history, politics, 
social science, Dr. Kraft carries out his wire-drawn Kantian distine- 
tions of categories and methodology, and continues his campaign 
against metaphysics, Dogmatik, and mysteries. In the field of poli- 
ties, he says, science regards the pragmatic, or routine convictions 
which so often govern, as a mixture of rule of thumb knowledge and 
mythological non-knowledge. Politics is not an art, for it aims at 
justice and the means to the realization of justice are not to be 
learned from the phantasies of poets. Science is what is needed. 
The belief in a non-scientific political authority is a belief in miracles, 
and if this authority (National Socialism is nowhere mentioned) 
boasts of its legitimacy, science is still unimpressed. 

Although Dr. Kraft in his important book may prove the impossi- 
bility of Geisteswissenschaft, he does not prove the impossibility of 
what it says. Many of its propositions are constituents of various 
natural sciences which he is at pains to cireumscribe. At times he is 
perilously close to the dubious view that philosophy and empirical 
science each has its own truth, and that the two only contradict each 
other when falsely combined in one discipline, but there are passages 
which deny this, in effect. His discussion, in any case, will be found 
complex and provocative. 


V. J. Mc.G. 


De Vunité métaphysique. Epilogue philosophique. Pavut DEcosTER. 
Bruxelles: Maurice Lamertin. 1934. 199 pp. 


A reviewer who has not read M. Decoster’s earlier works is at a 
disadvantage in trying to account for this one. To such a reader the 
main purpose of De l’unité métaphysique would seem to be to express 
in new metaphors the philosophy of the Italian ‘‘actualists.’’ There 
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is the same emphasis upon ideas which are mutually implicative; the 
same insistence upon distinctions which are made only to be unmade; 
the same distrust of reasoning ; the same high regard for the arts as a 
way to philosophical insight. And yet one hesitates to make even 
these observations, for M. Decoster writes in a highly elusive style 
and, as is so often true in such eases, if one treats his statements with 
literal respect, one runs the risk of perverting their meaning. The 
book is on the whole to be recommended to readers of literary im- 
agination who will find it full of provocative, if sometimes irritating, 
phrases, 


G. B. 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene: An Interpretation. Janet Spens. Lon- 
don: Edwin Arnold & Company. 1934. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 1935. 134 pp. $3.40. 


This short but very considered interpretation of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene ought to interest students of philosophy as much as, almost 
more than, professional students of literature. For it is a careful 
documentation of a classical instance of the relationship between phi- 
losophy and poetry, often vaguely suggested but seldom so exactly 
illustrated as in this volume. The thesis of the book (p. 11) is thus 
stated: The Faerie Queene was intended by its author to be a philo- 


sophical poem and was so regarded by his contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors, whose appreciation of it was so great.’’ Miss 
Spens makes clear how Spenser altered the ground plan of the work 
so that the essential philosophic structure is obscured, and the final 
book, in which the whole might have become clear, we do not possess. 
Miss Spens does not insist that Spenser ever read Plotinus, but he 
caught the Platonism that was ‘‘in the air.’’ Like other poets he 
took from current philosophy what was congenial to his inner dream 
and ‘‘the soul’s impulse to herself.’’ The cantos on Mutability are 
the poet’s conception of the physical universe as appearance, his 
sense of the Hours in the world of time as ‘‘children of the union of 
the Divine Principle with matter.’’ 

Spenser’s poetry is largely concerned with physical beauty and 
the delight that it inspires, but these are for him ‘‘a shadow of that 
spiritual experience to which he gives the name of Sapience”’ (p. 
137). Love, the impulse of the soul toward its divine source, the 
Land of Faerie Queene, as the world of inner experience, itself hav- 
ing its source in the divine, these are his themes. Miss Spens makes 
abundantly clear how Spenser, in his language among the most 
sheerly lovely and lyrical of English poets, could be described as ‘‘no 
less a teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,’’ and how much of a teacher 
cf Ethick philosophy he felt himself to be. She adduces evidencgte 
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that ‘‘had he lived to complete the last canto of the Book of Muta- 
bilitie, he would have told us of his vision of the eternal world which 
subsists behind this physical one that we perceive by the senses, the 
world in which the armies of the living God rest in creative activity’’ 
(p. 138). 


I. E. 


Die systematischen Grundlagen der Paidagogik Eduard Sprangers. 
Emiuige BossHart. Mit einer monographischen Bibliographie 
Eduard Spranger und einem Nachtrag zur Bibliographie Hans 
Vaihinger von Adolf Weser—Leipzig. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 
1935. Pp. ix+177. 5.40 M. 


This is the tenth of a series of studies on contemporary 
German philosophers. The series, entitled Studien und Biblio- 
graphien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie, is edited codperatively by 
Drs. W. Schingnitz of Leipzig and E. Grisebach of Ziirich. Vol- 
umes on Husserl, Max Scheler, Klages, Heidegger, Vaihinger, and 
Max Weber have already appeared, as well as single volumes on 
Albertus Magnus’ theory of knowledge and Hegel’s treatment of 
Seripture—though why the latter were included in this series I do 
not know. The purpose of these volumes is to give in brief compass 
a summary of various contemporary German philosophical posi- 
tions, to suggest lines of criticism, and to include exhaustive bibliog- 
raphies of the writings by and about the several authors. If the 
volume here reviewed is a fair sample, the series must certainly be 
welcomed as a most valuable aid to the understanding of present-day 
philosophical thought in Germany. It opens with a brief sketch of 
the Neuhumanismus in Germany as manifested in Goethe, Fichte, 
Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Dilthey, and Paulsen. It then 
summarizes with clarity and considerable adequacy Spranger’s meta- 
physical position, his conception of a universal Geisteswissenschaft, 
his highly interesting psychology of types, and his Kulturethik and 
Kulturpddagogik. The brief critical conclusions is disappointing 
in its failure to emphasize Spranger’s special contributions and to 
develop such criticisms as are suggested. 

Spranger’s Lebensformen, published in 1914 and now in its 
seventh edition, contains the most systematic presentation of his 
position. It was translated into (uninspired) English by J. W. 
Pigors in 1928 (Niemeyer, Halle), but it has failed to receive in 
this country the attention which, in my opinion, it deserves. It 
seems to me to be a work of genuine importance; for though it lacks 
metaphysical rigor it is distinguished for its breadth, sanity, and 
profundity of outlook, for its attempt to steer a middle course 
between various extreme contemporary tendencies, and for the jus- 
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tice it does both to the empirical facts of man’s ‘‘spiritual’’ life 
and to the philosopher’s legitimate desire for systematic unity of 
interpretation. I hope the present volume may help to promote in 
this country the more careful study of this important modern 
thinker. 


T. M. G. 


George Herbert Palmer, 1842-1933, Memorial Addresses. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1935. 80 
pp. $1.25. 


Many of the fifteen thousand students who passed through the 
classes of Professor Palmer will find their memories keenly touched 
by the honest realism of the moving tributes in this memorial volume, 
consisting of addresses by Professors Bakewell and Hocking, and of 
the Faculty Minute on the long life and great services of an ‘‘instinec- 
tive idealist’’ and a perpetually inspiring teacher. Palmer’s impact 
on American life was deliberately provincial, and yet was trans- 
mitted to the entire nation, although his name, as Professor Bake- 
well grants, ‘‘will not, even for a brief season, find a place in the 
histories of philosophy.’’ An individualist to the core, he chose to 
work through individuals, and virtually through a single institu- 
tion, Harvard University. It is much easier to sum up the slender 
sheaf of his written philosophy, as does Professor Bakewell, than 
to capture on paper something of the personal quality of the man, 
as Professor Hocking endeavors to do. The fame of great teachers 
rests in the intimate memories of a cloud of witnesses, who seldom 
succeed in passing it on intact. One wonders whether anyone who 
never heard Professor Palmer at a final chapel service of a senior 
class can realize fully the power of the man, so frail in body, so 
mighty in presence and wisdom. 


H. A. L. 


Science and the Human Temperament. Erwin ScHRODINGER. 
Translated by James Murphy and W. H. Johnston. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company. 1935. xxiv-+192 pp. $2.50. 


This book is not an exposition of the new physics. It is a collec- 
tion of untechnical but acute comments, suited to the reader who 
already has perused such expositions. The philosophical reader will 
be more pleased with it than with Max Planck and Einstein, in Where 
is Science Going?, as translated by Dr. Murphy two years ago. His 
chief complaint will be with its brevity. The two leading ideas of 
the book concern science as a sort of fine art, and science’s use of the 
indeterminacy principle of Heisenberg. 
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One difficulty which the present reviewer feels with the treatment 
of the latter subject is that Schrédinger, like a number of other 
writers, physicists, and pragmatists, speaks of certain questions as 
‘‘meaningless in principle.’’ It is ‘‘meaningless in principle’’ to 
ask both where an electron is and how fast it is moving. Why can we 
not be content to say that this question is unanswerable in principle? 
We have to know what the question ‘‘means’’ in order to find out 
that it is in principle ‘‘meaningless.’’ Henri Poincaré once declared 
it was ‘‘meaningless’’ to ask whether physical space is ‘‘really’’ 
Euclidean. Today scientists think they can establish that it is not 
Euclidean. Thus the meaningless questions get answered. What 
we primarily object to, is this use of ‘‘meaningless’’ in two senses. 
Of course we recognize that there lies behind this a deeper difficulty : 
‘‘Ts there a real distinction between what is not verifiable in fact and 
what is not verifiable in principle?’’ Doubtless Kantians and 
pragmatists will differ from other folks, and possibly from one an- 
other, on this point. 


mF. CG. 


Modern Mystics. Str Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1935. viii+ 316 pp. $3.00. 


Sir Francis is convinced that the great mystics give us an indi- 


eation of the direction in which the human race will evolve, and he 
devotes the present volume to a study of certain modern mystics in 
order to discover the essential features of their experience. The 
main part of the volume is accordingly biographical, consisting of 
sketches of Hindu mystics (Keshub, Ramakrishna, Vivekenanda), 
Moslem mystics (the Bab and his followers), a Roman Catholic 
mystic (Theresa of Lisieux), a Protestant mystic (authoress of The 
Golden Fountain), and mass mysticism in the Welsh Revival of 
1904-1905. In thus becomes clear that mysticism is not limited by 
race, creed, or culture, and that notable examples of it have occurred 
in recent times. 

The author then reviews the examples he has given, to bring out 
resemblances and differences, and to face problems. In this chapter, 
as well as in the Introduction, the fundamental questions regarding 
myticism are frankly treated, though with a simplicity and lack of 
conceptual refinement which would fail to satisfy philosophical read- 
ers. On the other hand, Sir Francis criticizes the mystics because 
they have tended to ignore the intellect, so that ‘‘they have had but 
a meagre conception of the universe, and their ideal of perfection has 
been hazy’’ (p. 253). The modern mystic, he holds, will live in the 
world and accept the results of modern thought; and perhaps the 
most stimulating feature of the book is the attempt to work science 
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and mysticism together for a final picture of the world and an ideal 
of human life. ‘‘ Philosophy, science, may supply the cold knowledge 
of what the world is like and the clear wisdom as to what to do. 
They may point the way. But where, save in mysticism, will be 
found the drive and passion, the glad courage, the sure intuition and 
the flaming conviction that will make men not only follow the way 
that wisdom shows, but leave the beaten track and strike upward 
to unscaled heights?’’ 
R. S. 


Philosophy of Religion. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, held at De 
Paul Umwersity, Chicago, December 27 and 28, 1934. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Office of the Secretary of the Association, Catholic 
University of America. 1935. 183 pp. $1.50. 


The papers comprising the first part of this volume make few 
specific contributions to the philosophy of religion, which was the 
general theme of discussion for the meeting. With the exception of 
a straightforward account of the religious concepts of the Navaho 
Indians, a paper that confines itself to the science of religion and 
neglects to draw the philosophical inferences it suggests, the criti- 
cism of modern philosophies of religion is largely a series of varia- 
tions on the general theme that ‘‘the hope of religion is not in the 
development of such philosophy into a better and more perfect meta- 
physics, but rather a complete reaction against it’’ (p. 12). The 
failures of Irving Babbitt’s humanism, of John Dewey’s naturalism, 
and of the mysticisms of James, Bergson, Otto, and Eddington to 
square with the ‘‘truth’’ of scholasticism are rehearsed rather than 
examined, and are criticized more for their effect on ‘‘true’’ re- 
ligion than for their philosophical implications. To point out that 
the methods of modern philosophy will never be adequate to demon- 
strate the truth professed by the Church, may be an effective ad 
hominem reply to those who accuse the neo-scholasties of being un- 
able to understand modern philosophy, but it makes no contribution 
to a mutual and reasonable discussion of religion. Robert C. Pol- 
lock’s discussion of ‘‘Cause in modern philosophy and the tradi- 
tional arguments for the existence of God’’ promises to make a 
positive contribution, but unfortunately, after a review of historical 
generalities, it leaves off where it might have begun. His thesis, 
that causation is the transmission of the creativeness of necessary 
being among contingent beings, is certainly suggestive for modern 
philosophy as well as for scholasticism, but he fails to give it an 
adequate exposition. L. J. A. Mercier’s attempt to show that Bab- 
bitt’s humanism and scholastic super-naturalism might be supple- 
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mentary, the one being the philosophy of man as man (sui generis), 
the other the philosophy of God as God, proved to be more enter- 
taining than acceptable. 

A more inquiring and scholarly attitude is shown in some of the 
round-table discussions, especially the one on ‘‘the philosophy and 
psychology of sensation,’’ devoted largely to a critique of Harts- 
horne’s ‘‘affective continuum’’ theory. It may be of interest to lay- 
men to know that several of the speakers explicitly repudiated the 
notion of a ‘‘Catholie philosophy’’ on the grounds that philosophy 
needs no qualifying adjectives. Reason is reason. Scholasticism 
aims to be reason and not merely a revelation or a point of view. 

H. W. S. 


Vérité et révélation. D. Dracuicesco. Volume II. Vers une 
nouvelle idée de Dieu. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 493- 
1050. 40 fr. 


Volume I of this work (reviewed in this JouRNAL, Volume XXXI, 
p. 614) expounded the thesis that God is potential in the ‘‘living 
substance of humanity’’; Volume II attempts to show how the 
social history of man furnishes an environment propitious to the 
actualization of this potentiality of human nature. The idea of 
God is the ‘‘fabulous’’ projection and sublimation of those ideals 
that were produced by the various types of social structure. Gods 
are ethnic heroes. The ideal of monotheism was developed out of 
the Roman and Christian attempts at universal empire. Atheism 
was the inevitable result of the disruption of this unity by the mod- 
ern national states. To-day Christianity has an opportunity to 
develop a new monotheism, rising above the magic techniques of the 
Catholic Chureh and above the lack of techniques inherent in 
Protestantism and mysticism, assimilating the effective techniques 
of scientific intelligence, and finding its social basis in the League 
of Nations. 

Draghicesco’s philosophy of religion represents a synthesis of 
the Positivistic and Bergsonian approaches. His effective use of the 
sociological method in interpreting the historical interrelation be- 
tween social structures and religious ideas, as well as his criticism 
of the various materialistic, sexual, ‘‘solipsistic’’ (idealistic) theories 
of religion, make this work exceptionally suggestive and informative. 
It is certainly one of the most critical and adequate formulations of 
the sociology of religion that has appeared and as such it deserves 
Serious study quite independently of the somewhat dubious value 
of its ‘‘new idea’’ of a god for the League of Nations. 

H. W. S. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Houf, Horace T.: What Religion Is and Does. An Introduction 
to the Study of its Problems and Values. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1935. viii-+ 373 pp. $3.00. 

Turmel, Joseph: Historie des dogmes. IV. Le ecréationisme. Les 
anges. La vie d’outre-tombe. Canon et inspiration des écritures. 
La grace sanctifiante. Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 1935. 492 pp. 

Tonnies, Ferdinand: Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. Grund- 
begriffe der reinen Sociologie. Achte, verbesserte Auflage. Leip- 
zig: Hans Buske. 1935. viii+ 258 pp. 8 M. (The following is 
translated from the Preface of this eighth edition: ‘‘I have long 
ago abandoned my former intention to make a complete revision of 
this work. For a real rounding-out of my doctrine I must refer to 
my more recent contributions, especially to the three volumes of 
Soziologische Studien und Kritiken and to the more recent Fin- 
fiihrung in die Soziologie. Accordingly I am offering here the text 
of previous editions, which differs from that of the first edition only 
by a few additions that do not represent a theoretical revision. . . . 
My own ideas about ethical and political problems have not changed 
in fundamentals since then, but they have changed in certain re- 
spects and I have little prospect now of offering them to my friends 
and the public at large in a systematic form.’’) 

Mino. Vol. XLIV., No. 175. Moral and Non-Moral Values: 
C. A. Campbell. The Predicament of Naturalistic Empiricism: H. 
D. Roelofs. Finitism in Mathematies (II): Alice Ambrose. Dis- 
cussions—A Definition of Abstract Systems: P. Henle. Artistic 
Form and the Unconscious: P. Leon. 

THE Monist. Vol. XLV., No.2. Alpha and Omega: The Drama 
of Reality: J. 8S. Moore. The Empirical Spirit: B. W. Brotherston. 
Plato’s Dialectical Idealism: G. E. Mueller. Maimonides: His Back- 
ground and his Role in History: HE. L. Schaub. Systematic Plural- 
ism in Spinoza and Hegel: H. A. Myers. Husserl’s Significance for 
the Theory of Truth: Street Fulton. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. XIII, No. 2. Obituary—William Ralph Boyce Gibson. The 
Relation of Psychology to Philosophy: G. F. McIntosh. Emotional 
Presentation: J. N. Findlay. Value: F. W. Fowler. Production, 
Distribution and Exchange: John Anderson. 

Rivista pi Finosorra. Anno XXVI, N. 3. la religione: P. 
Martinetti. Note sulla ‘‘civile filosofia’’ di Giandomenico Romag- 
nosi: A, Norsa. Questioni di sotria della scienza greca: R. Mondolfo. 
La dottrina fichtiana e la scuola nazional-sociolista germanica: £. 
Morselli. 
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THALES. Recueil Annuel des Travaux de 1’Institut d’Histoire 
des Sciences et des Techniques de ]’Université de Paris. Premiére 
Année, 1934. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. xix+184 pp. (I. 
Cours des Facultés et des Etablissements publics d’Enseignement 
supérieur de Paris correspondant au programme de 1|’Institut: Coup 
d’eil sur l’histoire de l’optique: Lowis De Broglie. Etudes morpho- 
logiques: transformisme: Laignel-Lavastine. Cours de sociologie 
musulmane: Louis Massignon. la pensée scientifique et le systéme 
du monde depuis le VI° siécle jusqu’a la fin du V°: Abel Rey. II. 
Conférences de 1’Institut—Les mathématiques en Roumanie aux 
XVIII*® et XIX® siécles: P. Sergescu. L’astronomie physique de 
1687 4 1759: P. Brunet. Note sur les origines de |’hydrostatique: 
J. Daujat. Les théories sur la nature de la lumiére: H. Volkringer. 
La philosophie de la matiére chez les chimistes du XVII*® et du 
XVIII* siecle: H. Metzger. Les eaux minérales en Occident dans 
le haut moyen age (du V® au XIII® siécle): H.-H. Guitard. 
L’Académie royale de Marine et la révolution nautique au XVIII° 
siécle: P.-J. Charliat. III. Recherches et Mémoires—La significa- 
tion philosophique de la théorie des quanta: J. Mariam. Le 
mécanisme de la vaccinothérapie: E. Pinel. Les sciences sociales et 
la sociologie générale: J. Soustelle. La pensée mathématique 
d’Auguste Comte: P. Ducassé. IV. Chronique scientifique— 
L’année polaire (1932-1933): Ch. Maurain. Le VII* Congrés in- 
ternational des sciences historiques (Varsovie-Cracovie, 21-28 aout 
1933): P. Ducassé. V. Revues ecritiques—Quelques nouvelles 
théories de la valence chimique: Jean Amiel. la science francaise 
depuis le XVIT® siécle selon M. M. Caullery: Gavaudan. Les sciences 
mathématiques en France, selon P. Sergescu: Lucien Brunet. 
L’univers électromagnetique: Max Franck. VI. Bibliographies— 
Histoire des techniques (bibliographie retrospective). 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 2/3. Prager Vorkonferenz der In- 
ternationalen Kongresse fiir Einheit der Wissenschaft, 30. August 
bis 1. September 1934. Zeigt sich in der modernen Physik ein Zug 
m einer spiritualistischen Auffassung? Philipp Frank.  Einige 
methodologische Untersuchungen iiber die Definierbarkeit der 
Begriffe: Alfred Tarski. La Sceolastique et la Logique: Louis 
Rougier; Zur Geschichte der Aussangenlogik: Jan Lukasiewicz; 
Einige Hauptpunkte der Entwicklung der formalen Logik seit Boole: 
Jorgen Jérgensen. Some aspects of recent American scientific 
philosophy: Charles W. Morris; Der logistische Antiirrationalismus 
in Polen: Kasimir A jdukiewicz ; Erginzungen (Adjukiewicz, Hempel, 
Grelling, Popper, Reichenbach, Neurath, Tarski, Lukaslewicz, 
Hosiasson, Schlick, Frank). Bibliographien. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From the chairman of the Committee on Organization, Professor 
Emile Brehier, we have received the announcement that the Ninth 
International Congress of Philosophy will convene in Paris during 
the first week of August, 1987. The date of the Congress has been 
advanced one year for the purpose of celebrating the 300th anni- 
versary of Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Henri Bergson has been 
chosen Honorary President. From the announcement we quote the 
following for the information of prospective participants: ‘‘partant 
de l’image cartésienne de 1’ ‘‘arbre’’ de la philosophie, le Comité 
francais d’organisation a pensé que l’unité de la méthode dans les 
diverses activités spirituelles devait étre le probléme fondamental 
posé devant le Congrés; il a considéré que ce probléme, qui était 
celui de Descartes, restait au centre de nos préoccupations actuelles; 
car il revient 4 se demander quelle est le nature et quelle est la 
valeur de la raison; or la méthode n’est que la raison méme en 
exercice. Le Comité a cherché les thémes qui donneraient 1’occasion 
d’examiner ce probléme sous un aspect concret et vivant, et il 
propose les suivants: 

1. L’état actuel des études cartésiennes. 

2. L’unité de la science: la Méthode et les méthodes. Histoire 
du probléme dans 1l’antiquité, le Moyen-Age, les temps modernes. 

3. Logique et mathématique. 

4. Causalité et déterminisme en physique et en biologie. Proba- 
bilité et statistique. 

5. Les rapports de 1’ame et du corps. 

6. Analyse réflexive et transcendance. 

7. La valeur, les normes (morales, sociales et esthétiques) et la 
réalité. 

C’est sur ce programme que le Comité d’organisation invite dés 
maintenant les philosophes et les sociétés de philosophie 4 porter leur 
attention. Au moment voulu, il leur sera adressé, avec le pro- 
gramme définitif, une invitation indiquant les conditions dans les- 
quelles seront recues les communications, ainsi que le détail de 
l’organisation du Congrés. Dés maintenant, pourtant, le Comité 
accueillera avec plaisir les titres des communications qui pourraient 
lui étre envoyés. Conformément 4 l’usage, les langues admises au 
Congrés seront l’allemand, |’anglais, le francais et 1’italien.’’ 

For information address Prof. Emile Brehier, 40 rue de 1’ Yvette, 
Paris, XVI. 





